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sent for him to follow the bent of 
s| his inclinations. The young man 
was delighted with the path he had 
selected, and the more intimate he 
became with the wonderful human 
system, the more he learned to 
reverence the Hand Divine which 
had formed the whole, and so ad- 
mirably adapted each part to per- 
form the functions for which it was 
intended. 

All went on well for a time, but 


came intimately acquainted with a 
young man in the city of R., who 
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ORIGINAL. 


THE DISAPPOINTED FATHER. 
«Pye mourned the long, dark night away 
With bitter tears and vain regret, 
Till, grief-sick, at the breaking day 
T've left a pillow cold and wet. 

[ve risen from a restless bed, 

Sad, trembling, spiritless, and weak, 

With all my brow’s young freshness fled, 

With pallid lips and bloodless cheek.” 

It was sunset—a noble looking boy with 
ahighly intellectual cast of countenance, 
at with book in hand, gazing dreamily up 
through the trees upon the blue sky, which 
vemed to look down upon him with a 
wothing influence which made him very 
happy, for his lips were parted with a glad 
mile, and as the breeze whispered amid 
the leaves, their musical tones seemed to 
ninister to him, for his spirit was then 
pure and true. 

Years passed on, and that boy had be- 
come @ manin stature if notin years; he 
was a student in college, and he 
was universally respected for his talents, 
and for the correctness of his deportment. 
His father was proud of his boy, and few 
fithers could look upon him without wish- 
ing God had bestowed upon them a child 
ofequal promise. Time flew on, and the 
commencement day arrived. Professors 
and students looked forward with eager 
expectation to listen to William Osborne’s 
thesis. Their anticipations were fully 
realized, for so interesting was his subject, 
%0 thrilling were his words, and with such 
wonderful power and eloquence did he 
treat it, that there was scarcely a dry eye 
in the hall, and so fearful were all of losing 
a single word, that they almost held their 
breaths, as they bent over to take in each 
word of the speaker. The subject Wil- 
liam had chosen was intemperance, and so 
Vividly did he portray its horrors, and even 
the danger of taking the first glass of that 
Which would intoxicate, that those who 
had been in the habit of partaking with 
moderation of the deadly draught, shrunk 

k with horror, and resolved to abstain 
from it in future. 

The morrow separated many who. had 
passed several years in company, and as 

€ professors and students bade adieu to 

‘illiam Osborne, all looked forward to a 
bright career of honor and eminence for 

m. There were many among the specta- 
tors also, who never forgot the looks, the 
tones, and the graceful beauty of the youth- 

stranger, although in a few hours they 
Were separated to meet no more on earth. 

Proud was the father of that son, who 
lad graduated with all the honors in the 
Power ofthe faculty to confer upon him, 
and delighted was that devoted mother to 
clasp to her heart the son who would now 
femain near her, and whom she felt assur- 
ed would soothe her path to the grave. 

chosen the medical profes- 
ily his father gave his con- 

















} was in the habit of remaining “long 
athis wine.” Almost imperceptibly he 
learned to love the ‘‘ dangerous draught,” 
and by and by he felt that he could not do 
without it. For along time his parents 
were entirely ignorant of the fact which 
others knew so well; but one night, his 
father having occasion to consult his son 
about some business, entered his room and 
found his William, his idolized child, per- 
fectly insensible upon the floor. At first 
he was alarmed, thinking fainted, 
but by and by the appearance of the young 
man, and the odor of spirit which filled 
the atmosphere, made him aware of the 
sad fact. Fora while Mr. Osborne com- 
forted himself with the hope that this was 
the first offense, but again and again Wil- 
liam was found in a similar state, and so 
terrible was the father’s disappointment, 
that he sank beneath it, and his wife soon 
followed. William for a time did better, 
but his old habits returned upon him, and 
now. he has become a bye-word and a re- 
proach among men, and is fast sinking into 
a drunkard’s grave. EstELLeE. 


Moral Tales. 


ORIGINAL. 


SUNLIGHT AND SHADOW. 


‘ There,’ exclaimed Emma Brown, exult- 
ingly, as she threw a book upon the table 
before her. ‘Come girls, I have wrought 
that example at last, so do go to walk with 
me, and help me forget Algebras and Vir- 
gils, and all such disagreeable things.— 
Come Effie, if you don’t yield to my wishes, 
I shall think you care more for Butler, 
than you do for me.’ *‘O Emma, don’t 
be jealous,’ replied Effie Stanton, laughing; 
‘but I really think I must deny myself the 
pleasure of a walk with you.’ * Well then, 
Sarah, you'll come,’ and Emma stood by 
the side of a beautiful girl, ‘ Indeed, Em- 
ma,’ she replied, looking up with a smile, 
through the curls which rested on the pa- 
per before her, ‘I am very sorry to refuse, 
but this composition must be written, and 
the maxim is, ‘‘ duty before pleasure,” you 
know.’ ‘ Well, I’m sure I thought of that 
all the time I was puzzling over that. tire- 
some Algebra; but my pleasure does not 
seem to follow very soon after the perform- 
ance of duty, if indeed it is a duty, (which 
by the way I question,) to puzzle ones 
brains over things which, can never do the 
least good ; but itis all for discipline, I 
suppose Miss Watson would say.’ 

A gentle knock at the door interrupted 
Emma, and she hastened to open it. ‘Ah 
Clara,’ she exclaimed, ‘I am so.,glad you 
have come.’ ‘But you’ are all studying, 
shan’t I interrupt you?” ‘No, indeed, not 
me. I’ve been scolding at the girls for 
moping over their books so much, but you 
see they don’t hear me,so I'll lay claim 
to your services as entertainer.’ ‘ But 
shan’t we disturb the students?” ‘Oh no, 














as months rolled on, William be- | 





“I'll arrange that; we’ll take a walk, if you 


will, and leave them with their dear books.’ 
‘Oh yes, ’tis delightful out,’ and the two 
merry girls were soon running down the 
Seminary steps, leaving all care or thought 
of study behindthem. They walked down 
a winding road, beautifully shaded with 
trees, until they found themselves in front 
of a charming little cottage. ‘Good even- 
ing, young ladies,’ said a pleasant voice, 
*won’t you walk in?’ ‘ Thank you, Miss 
Gordon, we will just go in and look at 
your beautiful flowers,’ replied Emma. 

Miss Gordon was a general favorite with 
the Seminary girls who were privileged 
with her acquaintance. It was but a few 
years since she had been a member of the 
institution, and she could readily sympa- 
thise with them in their school trials and 
pleasures. She was very beautiful, and 
attired as she was this afternoon, in a sim- 
ple white muslin, with no ornaments but 
the rich dark braids of her hair, arranged 
with exquisite taste, Emma and Clara 
thought she looked uncommonly interest- 
ing. They walked through the garden, 
admiring the flowers, which bloomed in 
rare beauty, as if in gratitude for the care 
they received. ‘O Miss Gordon,’ exclaim- 
ed Emma, ‘ this is a most beautiful rose.’ 
‘Is is very dear to me, as the last gift of 
a dear friend,’ replied Miss Gordon. ‘Many, 
many happy hours have we spent together 
in this garden, when we were gay and 
light-hearted school-girls.’ ‘Do tell us 
about your friend, won’t you, Miss Gor- 
don?’ said Emma, as she placed a white 
rose in that lady’sdark hair. ‘Her story 
may not interest you, as 1 shall relate it.’ 
‘ Oh yes,’ replied both the girls, ‘ we should 
so like to hear it.’ ‘Then come to this 
arbor,’ and Miss Gordon led the way to a 
pleasant seat, over which fine grapes hung 
in large and tempting clusters. ‘ Now 
help yourselves to grapes,’ said Miss Gor- 
don, ‘for I know Seminary girls don’t en- 
joy many such privileges, and I will try to 
tell you something of my friend. 

Nettie Wilson was my most intimate 
friend during my whole course at the 
Seminary. She was a bright, joyous crea- 
ture, and a “splendid scholar,” as the 
girls used to say. She possessed an un- 
common talent for music, and he~ father 
wished it cultivated without regard to ex- 
pense. The second vacation I went home 
with Nettie, where I found her the idol of 
her father. Her mother had died several 
years since, and Nettie being his only 
child, in her had centred all Mr. Wilson’s 
affections. He denied her no indulgence, 
and in such an elegant home, with such a 
kind parent, I wondered not that she was 
happy. Mysimple cottage home seemed 
very humble to me, on my return; but 
I must not prolong my story, or I shall 
weary you. We went through the three 
years course of study together. Nettie 
graduated with great honor, and she was 
frequently called upon to take a part in 
the exercises of ‘* Anniversary day.” I 
stood near her while she performed a piece 
of difficult music, before a delighted audi- 
ence, and as her sweet voice sounded in 
gentle cadences, or swelled into rich and 
powerful tones, I looked around upon the 
listeners. I observed one youngman who 
seemed completely fascinated, by her lovely 
face, or enchanted by her singing, for cer- 
tain am, that he had eyes and ears for no 
one else, while she was seated.at the piano. 
He. drew nearer and nearer the instrument, 
and as Nettie rose to leave it, the encounter 
of their eyes caused a deep blush to suffuse 
her face. The young stranger disappear- 
ed with the crowd, and to this day I have 








never again seen him; but I am quite 
sure I should recognize him even now.— 
His face was a striking one. His brow, 
broad and intellectual, was shaded by a 
mass of curling black hair, aud his eye was 
black and piercing. But to return to my 
story. Nettie, after taking an affectionate 
leave of her school-mates, went home to be 
mistress of her father’s house. During the 
two years that followed, I visited Nettie 
several times, and I enjoy now the recol- 
lection of the many happy days we spent 
together. I little thought then, what a 
cloud was about to overshadow my friend’s 
hitherto sunny life. We were together in 
the garden one evening, watching a beauti- 
ful sunset, and speaking of our school-days, 
when a servant came to say that Mr. Wil- 
son wished to see herin the library. ‘Say 
I'll come,’ she replied, and leading me to a 
seat, she said, ‘Sit there, Maria, till I 
come, won't you? J don’t suppose papa 
will keep me long.”’ I waited long for her 
but she did not return; the dew began to 
fall, and the stars peeped forth from their 
hiding places, but still she came not, and 
fearing I know not what, I hastened to the 
house. The parlors were empty, and all 
was silence. I inquired of the servants 
where their mistress had gone, but no one 
had seen her since she entered the library. 
I ran to her room, that too was unoccupied, 
and I seated myself at the window, wonder- 
ing what I ought todo. I was not kept 
long in suspense, for soon I heard Nettie’s 
well-known step, and going to the door to 
meet her, instead of the merry laugh I ex- 
pected, I encountered a burst of tears.— 
‘Why Nettie, what is the matter?’ I ex- 
claimed, ‘is your father ill?’ ‘O no,’ she 
sobbed, and throwing herself into a chair, 
began to weep violently. Observing that 
my anxiety seemed to disturb her, I lighted 
a lamp andsat down to read. Gradually 
her emotion subsided, and she was quite 
calm, when she laid her hand on mine, and 
said, ‘ Maria, I mus¢ tell you,father is going 
to be married.’ Having never thought of 
such an event, this announcement greatly 
surprised me, but I only said laughingly, 
‘ Why Nettie, is that all? Here you’ve 
kept mein suspense, imagining ever 80 
many horrible things.” ‘O, Maria,’ she 
replied, with a deep sigh, ‘it is all, but it 
is a great deal to me.’ ‘To be sure it is,’ 
I said, ‘ you will have a companion now, 
and will be relieved of all house-keeping 
cares.’ ‘That's what papa says; butT am 
not lonely, and I cannot, eannot see any 
one occupying my dear mother’s place !— 
O, it is too dreadful to think of. I wish I 
might die, and be forgotten, as she has 
been.’ She seemed so much excited, that 
I persuaded her to retire, but many times 
during the night, I was awakened by her 
low sobbing. Weeks passed, and Nettie’s 
grief seemed lessened; but I could - see 
that there was a strong undercurrent of 
feeling in herheart. Her father proposed 
travelling, and we accordingly set out on 
ajourney. On our return Mr. Wilson was 
to be married ; but all our entreaties fail- 
ing to persuade Nettie to be present at the 
ceremony, or at home when the bride should 
arrive, it was decided that she should come 
home with me. During herstay I tried to 
convince her that she might love her fa- 
ther’s wife; but she thought she could 
never be happy at home again. Oh! I 
shall never forget.the sad expression of 
her countenance wlienghe took leave of me. 
Tt was the last ti aw het. I think it 
@was+ about three months after she went 


home, that'I received a letter from her, in 
which she informed me of her Mtention to 


go South, as a teacher. Mrs. Wilson is 
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kind to me, she said, but I can never again | 
be happy here, so I leave all the scenes so | 
dear to me, to seek a home among strangers. 
She went, and the course she adopted al- 
most broke her father’s heart. She wrote 
to me frequently, and I knew from her let- 
ters, thet she bitterly reproached herself 
for the course she had taken. It is now 
nearly six months since | heard a word 
from her, and ’’ Miss Gordon was 
interrupted by the sound of approaching 
footsteps, and looking up they saw a | 
stranger entering the gate. ‘* That is he,’ 
said Miss Gordon, in a low tone. *‘ Who?’ 
eagerly inquired Emma. ‘The gentleman 
I told you about, who was so charmed with 
my friend or her singing. How very 
strange,’ said Miss Gordon, as she rose to 
meet her visitor. He introduced himself 
as Mr. Melbourne, and after speaking a 
few words in alow voice, he withdrew.— 
Miss Gordon returned to her young friends 
and said, ‘I must make an addition to my 
story. Nettie is married to Mr. Melbourne, 
and is now at the hotel. If you will come 
in to-morrow, I will introduce you to her, 
and perhaps she will tell us how this 
strange affair came about.’ Emma and 
Clara thanked Miss Gordon, and reached 
the Seminary just as the bell sounded for 
study hours to commence. Ofcourse they 
could’nt tell their room-mates then what a 
pleasant time they had had, but their looks 
betrayed them, and when speaking time 
came, Laura, with her finished composition 
in her hand, and Effie with the closed But- 
ler on the table before her, declared them- 
selves ready to listen. The next day Em- 
ma and Clara called on Miss Gordon, as 
agreed upon, and there they found Mrs. 
Melbourne lovking as pretty and happy as 
possible. From Miss Gordon they learned 
that her friend had visited her father’s 
house since her marriage, and had learned 
to consider her mother one of the very best 
ladies in the world. She said she never 
could do half enough to atone for her pre- 
vious unkind treatment toher. Miss Gor- 
don promised to tell Emma sometime where 
and how, Nettie happened to meet Mr. 
Melbourne, and when she does, I am to 
know the whole story, and will tell it to 
the readers of the Youth’s Companion. 
GERALDINE. 

















N arrative. 





TRUE COURAGE. 

“Harry, what is the matter?” said his 
mother, one day, as he ranin from school, 
and throwing down his satchel, commenced 
crying passionately. ‘* Have you been 
kept in ?” 

“No ma’am, but the boys have been 
laughing at me, and I can’t stand it. I 
wish you would let me go to some other 
school.” 

What did you do to make them laugh, 
Harry ?” 

** They asked me to go with them and 
tip a poor woman’s apple stand over, and 
said it was first rate fun, and that Robert 
Bell had plenty of pocket money to pay 
the damages.” 

** What did you say?” 

“*T said my mother would feel dreadfully 
to have me do such a mean thing; and 
théf they laughed, and Robert Bel! said, 
‘Does your mother know you are out?’ 
and another boy said‘ I was tied to your 
apron string.” ‘Then they called me 
a ‘tell-tale,’ and said I was going to ‘tell 
the teacher’ of them, and when | said, ‘I 
have never been brought up to tell tales,’ 
Robert Bell called out, ‘ There’s his mother 


again. ‘Three cheers for Harry Reed’s 
mother !’ I felt angry enough to knock 
him down.” 


** Keep cool, my boy,” said Mrs. Reed ; 
** come sit down, and let me see whether 
you have any reason to be so excited.” 

“QO mamma, you don’t know how pro- 
voking it is to be laughed at,.or you 
would’nt say so.” 

‘If mother don’t, I do,” said Henry’s 
father, who had come in just in time to 
hear his story; “‘ and I know a better way 
than knocking down.” 

** What is that, papa?” 

** Have true courage, my boy, and don’t 
notice their laughter.” 

**T have tried,andJ cannot bear it, papa.”’ 

“ What kind of a boy is Robert, Harry?” 
said Mr. Reed. , 

‘** He is anew scholar, his father is rich, 





and he has plenty of money in his pocket 








every day.” “ Is he a good boy in school ?” 
“No sir; our teacher told him to-day 


, that he was more trouble than all the rest 


put together.” 

‘*] suppose if you were a man, you 
would fight a duel with Robert Bell, and 
one kill the other.” 

** Why papa, you don’t think I’d be so 
wicked.” 

** When grown up people feel as you did 
to-day, when you wanted to knock Robert 
down, they sometimes meet and shoot. at 
each other with pistols, because they “won't 
stand being laughed at. It takes more 
real courage, my dear boy, to do right in 
spite of ridicule than to fight. I hope you 
will show yourself a truly brave boy.” 

‘I will try, papa, but it is very hard.” 

For a while things went on pretty 
smoothly with Harry, until one day he 
came home looking flushed and unhappy. 
He sat down to dinner, but just as he had 
begun to eat, he laid down his knife and 

fork, and leaning back in his chair, said, 
‘**T.am not hungry, mamma.” 

** Have you been eating, Marry?” 

“No ma’am; but Robert Bell acts 
worse than ever: I wish you would let me 
fight him.” 

** What has he done ?” 

«To-day we were playing ball, and a 
little girl, no bigger than our Matty, came 
by with a basket of potatoes as heavy as 
she could carry, and Robert Bell tipped it 
upside down, and scattered them into the 
gutter. The little girl cried out loud; 
and as I started to goand pick them up, 
Robert began to laugh, and said, ‘ Go help 
your sister, Harry!’ ” 

** Did’nt you go and help her?” 

‘**No ma’am; the boys laughed so, that 
I could not do it.” 

‘“My dear Harry, your fear of ridicule 
has made you do wrong already. You 
fear man more than God. If you begin to 
sin through dread of being laughed at, 
there is no telling where you will stop. I 
have known young men leave a Christian 
home with good principles, and rather than 
have wicked companions know that they 
are obeying a pious mother’s counsel, they 
yield to temptation and go to ruin.” 

‘““T have felt sorry all day, every time I 
have thought of that poor little girl, mam- 
ma.” 

** Well, Harry,then take a bold stand 
on the side of right, and make up. your 
mind you will not do wrong, even if you 
are laughed at.” 

**Mamma, Ihave not told you half the 
trouble I have had to-day. My piece be- 
gun—‘ Mother, when I learned that thou 
wast dead.’ I found it in the new book 
uncle Edward gave me. I knew it by 
heart, but as soon as I said the first line, I 
saw Robert Bell winking and laughing.— 
It put me all out, and I forgot half of it, 
and spoke so poorly that Mr. Lee told me 
to commit my piece perfectly next time. 
I'll know better than to try that piece 
again.” 

‘* Harry, are you going to let Robert 
Bell make you ashamed of your mother?” 

‘** No, mamma, but I’m tired of trying 
to get along. After’school, the boys went 
off bathing. They begged me to go, and 
said papa was away from home and never 
would know it, and you would’nt care. I 
knew better, and refused a good many 
times without giving any reason. At last 
Robert came up and said, ‘ His mother 
won't let him,’ and they went off singing 
—‘ My mother, when I learned that thou 
wast dead!’ Now, mamma, how can I 
stay at such a school?” 

“* Harry, you may find the same trials at 
any school, and after you leave school, and 
all through life. Wicked young men will 
seek to lead you astray by laughing at 
your mother’s influence and instructions. 
Now, my boy, what are you going to do? 
Will you yield to the fear of ridicule, and 
commit one sin after another until you are 
ag bad and perhaps worse than those who 
laugh at you, or will you rise above it, 
and show a true Christian courage? If 
you can’t bear it now, you will find it still 
harder when you are aman in size, and 
when your evil passions have strengthened. 
Pray to God to help you, and when you 
find the boys disposed to make fun of you, 
go on in the right way. They will soon 
see your firmness, and let you alone. If 
Christopher Columbus had been like you 
he never would have discovered America.” 

** Was he ever laughed at, mamma?” 

“Yes, Harry, he had to beara great 


| deal of ridicule before he could persuade 
people that he was anything but an idle 
| adventurer. When he tried to prove the 
existence of undiscovered land beyond the 
sea, he was laughed at and persecuted in 
many ways. He did not mind i’, but went 
on and accomplished his discovery, and si- 
lenced his adversaries. He is now a re- 
vered and honored man.” 

‘* Everybody can’t be like Christopher 
Columbus, mamma.” 

‘“‘Well,.my dear boy, every one can 
imitate Christ. Wicked men clothed him 


him, and smote him in the face. They 
laughed at him, and wagged their heads 
when he was dying. He never became 
angry, though his slightest wish could have 
destroyed them. He prayed for his cruel 
mockers with his last breath. Now, Har- 
ry, if you will pray to Christ he will make 
you a brave, manly Christian, and you 
will be thankful, as long as you live, that 
you learned to bear ridicule in your youth.” 

“‘ Dear mother, I will try to remember 
all you have said.” 

‘** Do, my boy, and when you are older, 

you will be able to resist the temptations 
which you will meet in every effort to do 
right, and come out of it all a truly coura- 
geous man.” 
Harry did not forget his mother’s good 
advice. He feels very sorry that he let 
that little girl sit and cry, when he might 
have picked up her potatoes. He has 
never shown such cowardice again. If he 
goes on as he has begun, the school boys 
will find laughing at Harry Reed is very 
unprofitable business, and will be obliged 
toseek some other means of amusement. 


N. Y. Obs. | Aunt Kate, 
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SKETCHES OF THE SIGNERS 


.OF THE RATION OF AMERICAN 
INDEPENDENCE. No. 2. 


JOSIAH BARTLETT. 


Josiah Bartlett, Governor of New Hamp- 
shire, was the first person in the State 
who signed the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. He was born in Amesbury, Mass., 
in the year1729. Hedid not enjoy the 
advantages of a collegiate education, “but 
possessing a competent knowledge of the 
Latin and Greek languages, he commenced 
the study of medicine at sixteen years of 
age. He devoted himself fur five years to 
the acquisition of the necessary knowledge 
and experience, and then commenced the 
practice of his profession at Kingston, in 
the year 1750. Here he obtained a “‘very 
considerable reputation,” and introduced 
many desirable changes in the treatment of 
various diseases. 

He was elected to the Legislature of 
New Hampshire in the year 1765, and in 
his legislative duties he was a determined 
opposer to the mercenary views of the royal 
governor, John Wentworth, who desiring 
to conciliate him, appropriated him justice 
ofthe peace. This, though a trifling dis- 
tinction, was an evidence of the governor's 
respect of his talents and influence. Dr. 
Bartlett accepted the appointment, but 
continued firm in his opposition. His at- 
tachment to the patriotic side, arid the 
spirit with which he resisted the royal ex- 
actions, soon afterwards caused his dismis- 
sal from the office, as also from a command 
which he held in the militia. 

In 1774, a Convention was convoked at 
Exeter, for the purpose of choosing deputies 
to the Continental Congress. Dr. Bartlett 
was appointed one of the Delegates to Con- 
gress, but declined, and some one else was 
chosen in his stead. From this time, the 
political difficulties in New Hampshire in- 
creased, and Governor Wentworth at 
length found it expedient to retire on board 
a man-of-war, lying in the harbor of Ports- 
mouth; and soon after issued his procla- 
mation, adjourning the State Assembly till 
the following April. This act, however, 
was distegarded,'and soon terminated the 
royal government in New Hampshire, after 
it had existed there for a period of ninety 
years. r 

In September, 1775, Dr. Bartlett, who 
had been again elected to the Continental 
Congress, took his seat in that body. Here 
being indefatigable in his labors, his health 
became considerably impaired, but in a 
























in purple robes, mocked him, blindfo!ded | 


second election, the ensuing year, he wag 
again chosen a delegate to the same bod 
He was present on the memorable oecasiog 
of taking the vote on the question of a De. 
claration of Independence. On puttin 
the question, it was agreed to begin nie, 
the northernmost colony. Dr. Bartlett, 
therefore, had the honor of being the first 
to vote for, and the first after the Presi. 
dent to sign the Declaration. ’ 

In 1778, a new election taking place 
Dr. Bartlett was again chosen a delegate to 
Congress. He continued at Philadelphia 
however, but a small part of the session, 
and his domestic concerns requiring his 
attention, he resided the remaining part 
of his life in New Hampshire. 

In 1779, he was appointed Chief Justice 
of the Court of Common Pleas. In 1782, 
he became an Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Court, and in 1788, was advano. 
ed to ‘the head of the bench.” © He was 
a member of the Convention which adopt- 
ed the present Constitution of the State, 
and by his zeal greatly aided its ratifica- 
tion. In 1789, he was elected a Senator to 
Congress; but his age and infirmities jn. 
duced him to decline the honor. In 1793, 
he was elected first Governor of the State, 
which office he filled with his usual fidelity 
and good sense, until the infirm state of 
his health obliged him to resign, and re, 
tire wholly from public life.. He did not 
live long, however, to enjoy the repose he 
coveted, dying on the 19th of May, 1795, 
in the sixty-sixth year of his age. 

“The patriotism of this eminent .man 
was of a pure and highly disinterested na- 
ture. He rose to distinction unaided by 
family influence or paity connections, and 
maintained, through life, a reputation for 
strict integrity, great penetration of mind, ' 
and considerable abilities." Esterze. 
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ORIGINAL. 


LETTERS TO LITTLE ONES. 
No. 4. 


After dinner I went out all by myself, 
with free leave to ramble round wherever 
Iwould. I gathered a few of the “ batch- 


which, with the largest ‘* sunflower’’-L 

could find, made what I thought a splendid 

bouquet. Then I made my way to the 

barn, and went in at the great open doors, 

jumped on the hay—looked in at all the 

holes I could find for hen’s nests—took a 

peep through the cracks at the old mare 

and her little black colt— and then, to my 

great delight, found ina barrelan old gray 
cat with four kittens. I took the whole 

family in my white apron, and set off to 
the house to find my mother. Nobody 
was to be seen, the fire had gone down, 

and all was still, save the mewing of the 

little cats and their angry mother. This 
woke the baby in the cradle, who screamed 

lustily, and I, thinking that the surest way 
to find somebody, joined the concert.— 
This great noise, quickly brought the two 
mothers from the cellar, where they had 
been looking at firkins of butter, and bar- 
rels of new-made soap, the pride of the 
farmer’s wife. The fat baby was quieted 
by its mother’s care, and my pets and I by 
a basket of wool and a place in the sunny 
front-entry. Here I played, till five o'clock 
brought the little girls home from school. 
There was Mary Jane and Betsy, and Lucy 
and Sally, and little Hetty only four years 
old—all barefooted, with long dresses, and 
queer little striped sunbonnets. We soon 
grew acquainted with each other, though I 
cannot tell how, they were so very bash- 
ful—and then we went off together to feed 
the chickens and goslins, and see the sheep 
and pet lambs. Oh how pleasant this was 
to me! but before I had seen them half 
long enough, we were called to tea, and 
then my father’s horse was brought, and 
we started for home. 

I was so tired that my mother took me 
in her arms, and I remember that I laid 
my head back on her shoulder,'and looked 
upward through the overhanging trees 48 
the daylight passed away. I thought of 
the cottage children awhile, till suddenl, 
I spied the first little twinkling star whi 
came out in the quiet sky, and repeated 
the ditty I had learned ofa school-mate, 
and which she said if repeated thus, would 
certainly bring us the sight of a stranger 





before another evening : “er 





elor’s buttons” and some “‘ ladies delights,” ' 
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«] see the star, and the star sees me, . 
[ shall see somebody I don’t ay gue 
is I rode silently along, still look- 
ox bret to that beautiful sky, with 
me cand happy thoughts, and at last, re- 
eae ering my evening hymn, I whispered 
‘eeyerein the ear of our Father in heaven, 
fast asleep. 
<7 awoke it was morning, and my 
S sher was saying ‘Come, dear child, it 
eushool-time!” I was so sound asleep 
the sht before that I never knew when 
the carried me from the carriage to my 
own little bed,-and an hour after my awak- 
- > ag L.was quietly studying in school, it 
almost seemed like a dream, that pleasant 
sit to the Rog Cottage. EvaNGELINE. 


History. 
WASHINGTON’S LIFE-GUARD. 


BY N. P. WILLIS. 








































Our Highland neighborhood prides itself 
on the mastodon, disinterred amung its 
pills, and the memorials of Weshington, 
go long here, and at such a trying period 
with his army. Science and History must 
take usin their way. Perhaps even Mr. 
Barnum, too, would give us a reconnoiter- 
ing call; if he should hear, that, among 
other belongings of the Fath@® of Inde- 
pendence, hi® **usualmap” still survives 
among us, as well as his tea-kettle and 
am-chair. Such is the fact—if the ear 
slone is to be trusted with a word. Usuan 
Kyare is the curious name of the only 
surviving Member of Washington’s Life- 
Guard, an old man of ninety-five years of 
age, here resident, and still heargy and ac- 
tive. And the circumstance with which 
he is commonly méntioned gives a promise 
ofhis still lasting longer—a habit, which 
hehas kept up for the eight or nine years 
that he has now been a. widower, of cele- 
brating his own birth-day by a call on all 
the widows of the country round about. 

The portrait of this venerable ‘ revolu- 
tionary,” which hangs among the relics in 
the old mansion known as Washington’s 
Head-Quarters at Newburgh, had started 
aquestion as to his whereabout; and we 
were surprised to discover that he was re- 
siding on just the other side of the moun- 
tain which we see from our western win- 
dow—a brother farmer within ten miles of 
Idlewild. This was startling vicinity, for 
astill unsnapped link with an.age gone by, 
and, to drive over and see the old man on 
thefirst fair day, was the promise of an ex- 
cursion that might even lay a rose leaf on 
the full cup of a June morning. 

Ihave spoken once or twice, in these 
letters, of our venerable next neighbor, 
Friend S. the Quaker, whose white locks 
and soul-calm tranquillity of mien and fea- 
tures, are among the most precious and 
beautiful of the accustomed pictures in our 
secluded grounds. To him, also, it was a 
surptise to learn that so interesting a per- 
son as Usual Knapp was still living and 
within visiting distance, and he willingly 
agreed to make one ofthe party. His 
company had the additional value, to us, 
that it would bring together two whose 


eyes had been familiar with the form of 


Washington, Friend S. (now eighty years 
of age) having been a boy in the neighbor- 
hood when the Head-Quarters were here, 
and seeing that great man almost daily. 

The rural township to which we were 
bound is called Little Britain, and the at- 
mosphere, on the morning of our excursion, 


(June 16th) was of that occasional summer 
haze which gives our hard and clear land- 


scape the softer effect of that of England. 


There would have been a third remainder 
ofthe parent country, in the sign of the old 
tavern, representing General George Wash- 
ington leading the British lion by a chain 
—but that remarkable painting is now re- 
moved. The highly cultivated fields, of 
this part of our County of eggs and butter, 
looked very English in the veiled sun- 
shine. The cattle were English—Devon 
A belonging of 
our own native scenery was suddenly mis- 
sed, as we descended from the gap in the 
tidge of Snake Hill—the thick cedars, 
which line the-walls on every road of out 


cows in every pasture. 


fighland Terrace, With the change.o 


tains that shu 










soil, in passing the ‘bowl-rim of moun- 
ns tsus in, the nourishment for 
this inyaluable tree evidently ceases, and I 

not realized, before, how fortunate we 


avenues for the public roads, on our roman- 

tic ten-mile terrace. 

At the gate of asmalland unpainted 

farm cottage, on the side of a hill, I tied up 

my warm ponies, and as the front. porch 

showed no sign of life, we took the garden 

way to the back door. Here we were met 

by a middle-aged lady, whose face we 

could but partially see, for she had on one 

of those smotherers, or hoods, which all 

our country girls wear till they have got 

through with their work in the morning— 

this useful article hanging, for the rest of 
the day, on a nail by the kitchen door, 

ready to be slipped on, whenever there is 

an errand to the barn, or whenever the 

hair is to be protected from dust or the 

features from unwished for observation.— 

Probably no passing stranger ever saw the 

face of an American girl while she was 

milking the cows or weeding ‘the carrot- 

patch. 

The parlor blinds were thrown open, 

chairs placed,and the kindest of welcomes 

given us, by this disguised lady in her 
smotherer, and then, saying that her fath- 

er would be in presently, she disappeared, 

to be seen no more, forthat visit. The 

old man was at work in his garden, but his 

slow steps were soon heard, and he enter- 

ed the room, throwing his hat upon the 

floor at one side of the. threshold and _ his 
stick at the other. With a smile on his 

face and both hands open, he came forward 
to greet the strangers. He was tall and 
bent, but evidently of the lithe and™sym- 

metrical build which was likeliest to at- 
tain his present age of ninety-five. His 
head and features were exceedingly fine. 
A sculptor would have modelled a Czesar 
from them, a half century ago. Frankness, 
cordiality, and self-confident simplicity, 
were marked in his expression of face, 
voice and manners. 

Very deaf, he drew our chairs very near 
him; and, with his right hand on the leg 
of Friend S. and his left hand on mine, he 
made himself acquainted with our names 
and professions. The groupchanced to be 
a curious ladder of ages—my boy of six 
years of age, his father, and his grandfath- 
er (Mr. Grinnell of New Bedford), the oc- 
togenarian Friend S., and the almost cen- 
tenarian we had come to visit—five stages 
of a century, in a circle intent upon honor- 
ing and listening to the oldest. And what 
a wilderness of deeds and dinners, to fill 
up the interval between the first round of 
that ladder and the last! With all the 
success ard honor of the three rounds 
above me, I must say it seemed rather a 
climb. My conscious likelihood of not 
coming to the next, had a relief in it, like 
the crossed-out item in a bill. 

The two old. men, with the long gray 
locks of their two beautiful heads laid 
close together, soon got to comparing their 
reminiscences of Washington—the subject 
we were thé most, interested in bringing 
about. Friend S. related how the boys 
used to be called out of school, when the 
Commander in chief was seen to be coming 
along the road om horseback, and how dig- 
nified and noble he looked,' as he rode 
past with his hat off, courteously returning 
the low-bowed salutation of the lads. He 
said also that he now lived in the house 
Lafayette occupied at that time, at the 
junction of the Moodna with the Hudson; 
and they then refreshed their memories 
with the story ofthe Irishman, who under- 
took to carry the Marquis across that 
stream on his back and dropped him into 
the water—a possibility of an intention to 
drown the’popular officer; which made the 
Irishman so detested that ‘he was obliged 
to leave the neighborhood. : 

But the old sergeant’s description of the 
parade of the Life-guard every morning 
before the mansion of Head-Quarters, and 
the look of the General as he slowly walk- 
ed up and down the portico, “straight as 
a dart and noble as he could be,” was the 
most glowing of all. They “had the three 
best drummers in the army,” he said, and 
“‘they made such music that it took you 
right off your feet.” Itentirely straighten- 
ed the old man’s spine to talk of it. He 
sat bolt upright, and the squeeze of his 
bony fingers upon my leg, could not have 
been much looser.than the one with which 
he ‘‘charged bayonet” at the battle of 

Monmouth. He said he remembered a 
verbal order Washington gave him; at that 
time—not to present arms or take: notice 
of him, when he was alone. “*H@' was a 


f 





‘re’ in having such superb spontaneous 


man of few words,”’ he said, ‘‘:and never 


familiar with anybody.” 
story he had once before told to Headley 
the historian, of his having seen Washing- 
ton dodge a spent ball that passed close to 
his head on the battle-field, and his smil- 
ing immediately as if at his unsoldierlike 
weakness in doing so, and turning to his 
officers with the remark, ‘‘ Ah, the frailty 
of poor human nature 


minute description. 


He repeated a 


yp? 

Of the General’s dress he gave us a 

Mrs. Washington, 

he said, was with him at Newburgh, but 

‘she was older than the General and not 

a handsome woman.” Of General Knox, 

who was stationed at West Point, and of 

the wonderful beauty of Mrs. Knox, his 

mention was very enthusiastic. Knox was 

a“ large, splendid man.” The sergeant 

was often employed to go with a boat to 

the Point and bring General and Mrs. 

Knox to dine with General Washington. 

He was once ordered by the imperious 

officer to land at a certain place where he 

knew it was too shallow. He remonstrated, 

but Knox insisted. So they obeyed and 

ran into the mud, and were obliged to sit 

in the boat till the tide rose to take them 

off; and the delay was very provoking at 

the time. 

The old soldier gave us a thrilling des- 

cription of the privations of the army in 

its forced march to the South. It was the 

wettest season ever known, and he had not 

a dry thread on him for weeks, but never 

took cold. The rations were next to starv- 

ation--often a dried herring a day and no 

bread. At the battle of Monmouth every 

man in his company was shot, he himself 
receiving no wound, then or in the other 

actions he wasin, duringgthe war, except 

u slight graze of a ball on the back of his 

ieft hand. The eld man’s feelings got the 

better of him, once or twice, in narrating 
the stirring scenes in which he had borne 
a part, and he “ choked off’—but it evi- 
dently gave him great pleasure to recall 
them. He said he had no memory for 
things, now, but he could remember every- 
thing that happened then, as if it were 
yesterday. He enlisted at the age of six- 
teen, and was in the army six years. Since 
the disbanding, at the Peace, he has been 
a farmer, taking no part in the war of 1812. 
His wife died eight years ago, at the age 
of seventy-nine, and his two only children, 
(daughters, one of whom assists in the 
support of her father, by dress-making,) 
live with him. His pension of ten dol- 
lars a month is much too little, for his mer- 
its, I should think, as well as for his wants. 
To see those two men, to whose eyes 
Washington’s living features and form had 
been familiar—sitting together and talking 
of him with their eyes bent upon each 
other’s faces, yet each seeing the memory- 
picture of the great man, as he talked or 
listened—gave a strange impetus to the 
imagination, a new one to me, for the con- 
ceiving of what Washington was, as he 
breathed and acted. was the Present 
turned back to the PasWin the magician’s 
mirror. As we drove home, I felt as if we 
were returning from a place where we had 
seen times gone by—though my horses, 
by the unusual length of the drive and the 
delay in their dinners, doubtless thought 
it more like a stretch into the Future. 

{ Home Journal. 








Benevolence. 
LITTLE CHILD AMONG LUNATICS. 


A day or two ago a gentleman, whose 
official duties required him to visit a large 
asylum near this city, devoted to the indi- 
gent insane, took with him a little boy 
some three years old, and it was an inte- 
resting study to watch the effect which the 
presence of the young visitor produced 
among the lunatics of every grade. An 
unusual degree of quiet and order prevail- 
ed in every hall, and touching manifesta- 
tions of the softening and subduing influ- 
ence of childhood were exhibited by those 
who were ordinarily most intractable.— 
This was particulirly the case with those 
who had passed the season of youth. One 
man, incurably insane, approached the lit- 
tle boy with a countenance for a moment 
full of gentleness and kindness, and with a 
polite gesture handed hima straw, being 
all that he had: to give, and showed great 
satis‘action when it was accepted and borne 
as if it had been of value. Almost all ap- 














proached and shook hands with the infant, 


not for a moment hesitate, and although 

abashed at what was to him an unusual 

crowd, he cheerfully yielded his little hand 

to their caresses. But the most interest- 

ing scene was in the women’s apartments. 

They were ready to devour the child with 

their caresses, and yet, when they observ- 

ed that their crowding and volubility an- 

noyed him, instinctively withdrew a little, 

and modulated their voices to tones of 
tenderness, to which many of them had 

long been strangers. One of the women, 

herself a mother, inquired with tearful eyes, 

** Dear little fellow, is his mother living ?” 

An affirmative reply seemed to quiet her 
apprehensions, and her expression of inte- 

rest seemed to assume a more cheerful 

tone. The most violent, closely confined 

in cells, watched every movement of the 
boy with intense interest, and some beg- 
ged, by all the affection for their own off- 
spring, which insanity in its worst form 
had not eradicated, to be permitted to em- 
brace him. The whole scene was calcu- 
lated to deepen the sympathy felt for the 
most unfortunate class who were the ob- 
jec: of the visit, and to show how strongly 
the society of children is calculated to win 
back to gentleness, those who, from any 
cause, have passed that indefinable line 
which separates the sane from the insane. 
Such soothing effects are, of course, transi- 
ent, but it was something to obtain for 
those poor vexed souls even a moment of 
calm delight. —[N. Y. Courier. 
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Parental. 


A THOUGHT FOR MOTHERS. 


BY REV. WM. M. THAYER, 
I saw her at the window,—a loving mo- 
ther of middle age, graceful, intelligent, 
but worldly. With tender care she was 
nurturing a thrifty rose bush, whose buds 
were just unfolding their blushing petals 
to thesun. She brushed the insects from 
the leaves, loosened the rich soil around 
its branching roota, and poured refreshing 
water upun the whole plant. It was her 
pet flower. She spared no pains nor time 
to render its growth luxurious, and mani- 
fested a sort of pride when visitors spoke 
of her beautiful rose bush. It was com- 
mitted to no other hands to be dressed; 
and the many little ones were closely 
watched, as they sported about the floor, 
lest they might jostle it from the window. 
And when her indulgent husband propos- 
ed to paint the worn and unseemly pot in 
which it was planted, she at once declined 
the proposition, because the paint would 
fill the pores of the vessel, and thus deny 
the roots that air and moisture, which 
otherwise would refresh them; and, at the 
same time, would surround them with a 
poison, whose exhalation might wither, 
rather than nourish the flower. 
Careful woman! Would that she were 

half as careful of the daughters which a 
kind Father has given her! Would that 
worldliness had not blinded her eyes to the 
moral beauties which a tender nurture 
would unfold in their youthful hearts !— 
What are the mingled hues of the rose,— 
be it the first or the last of the fragrant 
summer,—compared with the moral virtues 
of adaughter’s heart? Of what account is 
the injury inflicted upon the choicest plant, 
by drought and insects, compared with the 
moral detriment of worldly scenes and 
pleasures to the immortal mind? Yet, she 
saw it not! A more studious watch, and 
more untiring and systematic attention 
were bestowed upon the plant, than upon 
the moral culture of the children. She 
was never anxious lest the vermin of per- 
nicious sentiments should devour the un- 
folding buds of virtue, and never asked for 
the crystal waters of life to fall upon the 
fresh soil of the heart. She was not scru- 
pulous about confining their training to 
her own hands, as she was that of the rose; 
but often committed them to the trust of 
irresponsible servants, while she was gad- 
ding abroad, or killing time at her toilet. 
And, what is equally hazardous, she studi- 
ed to adorn them with all the elegancies 
of dress, and the finery of fashion; thus 
painting them over with a moral, more 
surely pernicious to their tender hearts, 
than acoat of Paris green to the roots of 
her petted rose. Imprudent mother! Thou 
wilt rue the day that a rose bush was tend- 
ed with a closer watch than the develop- 
ment of a daughter’s moral nature ! 











and so mild was their bearing that he did 


[ Mother's Assistant. 
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COMPANION. 








Editorial. 
CATACOMBS IN ROME. 


My young readers, many of them at least, 
will see here a word which they will need to 
have explained. The account, which I will 
now give, will explain the word Catacombs, 
and furnish, I think, some interesting facts for 
the readers of the Companion. 

Were you to walk out of the old city of 
Rome on a bright morning, like some of those 
in lovely June or warm July, and enter one of 
the old churches, and inquire for a guide to 
the Catacombs, a shaven-headed monk would 
soon be at hand, and “ walk this way, my 
young friend,” would be his courteous saluta- 
tion.” A flight ofjstone steps carries you down 
into regions under the earth. Your way can 
be explored only by the aid of lanterns or 
torches. The air, as you descend, is hot, dry 
and stifling, smelling of earth and dirt. As 
you pass along the way, in some places eight 
or ten feet wide, and at others only four or five, 
you will see passages leading off from the one 
you travel in all directions; your light cannot 
pierce this deep gloom. You are now in the 
Catacombs, and they are places for the burial 
of the dead. In the rock where those excava- 
tions are made, are recesses fur the reception 
of the bodies of the dead. 

These passages cross each other in all di- 
rections, like lines on a checker-board, only 
that they have no regularity, and enter each 
other at all sorts of angles. There are allu- 
sions to those places in Roman writers before 
Christ ; and those subterranean works were at 
first carried on as quarries, out of which to 
procure stone and sand for building the city. 
This net-work of excavations extends in all 
fifteen or twenty miles. When these quarries 
were exhausted ,they were then open and ready 
for any other use. 

As great numbers of the poorer class of 
people labored in these excavations, so it was 
among these classes that Christianity in that 
early day greatly prevailed, “ for unto the poor 
is the gospel preached.” And, as most bitter 
persecutions arose by the malice of the Pagans 
against the Christians, many of the Christians 
were sentenced to hard labor in these places 
under ground. Thus did those Christians be- 
come acquainted with these deep and dark re- 
cesses. And in after years, when these exca- 
vations were no longer continucd, and these 
dreadful persecutions arose under the Roman 
Emperor, great numbers of them fled to these 
subterranean caverns for safety, and carried 
on that worship of God which heathen rulers 
would not allow whilst they could prevent it. 

Afid these Catacombs are also interesting 
because here these early and persecuted Chris- 
tians buried their dead. Here, therefore are 
to be found the tombs of vast numbers who 
perished by the violence of the enemies of the 
Church of Christ. Rude inscriptions. were 
made in the rock or the plaster used in sealing 
up the recesses—inscriptions in reference to 
the dead, and often reference to the manner of 
their death. Some of these inscriptions al- 
ways in Latin, are such as these: “ Florentius 
in peace.” “The place of Primius,” with a 
cross, signifying that he wasa Christian. “Va- 
lina sleeps in peace.” These inscriptions show 
the power of Christianity in dispelling the fear 
of death, and giving quietness to believers in 
the end of life. 

The tombs of the martyrs, those put to death 
because they were Christians and would not 
renounce Christ, affords an interesting feature 
of these under-ground tombs. We give a few 
specimens. “ Primitius in peace; a most val- 
liant martyr—after many torments. Aged 38.” 
Another reads thus: “In Christ. In the time 
of the Emperor Adrian, Marius, a young mili- 
tary officer, who had lived long enough, when, 
with his blood he gave up his life for Christ.” 

Upon some of these tombs isa carving of 
fire, or a caldron, showing in what manner the 
deceased was put to death, as at the stake, or 
by being cast into boiling water, or boiling oil. 

Nothing can exceed the solemnity and inte- 
rest of a walk along these galleries of the dead, 
slumbering there for sixteen or eighteen cen- 
turies, and especially as we think how many 
of them sealed their faith with their blood. 

The number of these passages—passing in 
all directions, makes it very dangerous to go 
into them without great precaution, lest one 











gets lost, and cannot find the way back. It is 
said that in 1837, a school with more than 
thirty youths with their teacher descended into 
the Catacombs, on a visit, and never reappear- 
ed. Every search was made for them in vain. 
What a melancholy end! A French artist 
took the precaution to carry with him a long 
thread of twine. But in his excitement among 
the wonders of the place, his line was dropped, 
he going on without it till,awaking to the dan- 
ger of his case, the clue could not be found, 
and his torch going ovt, he was left in utter 
darkness and despair. He ran in all directions, 
but in vain. Overcome by vexation and ex- 
citement he fell, and, as it happened, in good 
Providence, his hand fell upon the line, upon 
which he had at last unconsciously stumbled. 
Who can tell his joy at this discovery by which 
he escaped ? 

Such are the Catacombs of Rome. Greater is 
the population of these subterranean chambers 
of death, than that of the city above them. It 
is indeed a city of the dead! How much 
sainted, precious dust is there! How many 
who will have a part at the resurrection of the 
just H. 
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UNPAID BILLS. 

These are unwelcome things, but it is easy 
to change their character, and make them so 
valuable, that we shall keep them very choice. 
Many subscribers to the Companion have 
done this, and it is to them, that we are grate- 
ful that our head is kept above water ; for suck 
are the increased expenses of publishing out 
little paper, that it is difficult to find the cash 
every week to meet them. We have therefore 
lately sent in the @paper a great number of 
unpaid bills, which are intended tosay to eack 
person whose name is on them, thow art the 
man that we hoped to hear from a long time 
ago, with a request that we would send you a 
receipt. Be kind enough to give us that plea- 
sure soon, and we will gladly place you among 
our punctual subscribers. 


NEW PUBLICATION. 


Vestry Sones; a collection of hymns and 
tunes for Sabbath-schools, social meetings, 
and private devotions. Sold at the Deposi- 
tory of the Mass. Sabbath School Society, 
13 Cornhill, Boston. 

This book is composed of selections from 
the works of the most popular and able writers 
ofthis country. The melodies are pleasing 
and well adapted to the abilities of the majori- 
ty, and answer well the purpose of the Sab- 
bath School Society. Certainly no better work 
can be given to the children of these schools. 
As compositions the tunes are generally unex- 
ceptionable ; and so few are the errors we have 
discovered, after a close examination, that it 
is not worth while mentioning them. . . In 
conclusion, we commend, without reserve, 
Vestry Song, as an excellent selection, and as 
meeting all the wants for which they were de- 
signed.— New York Musical World & Times. 

Extract FROM THE PreFace.—The neces- 
sity of a bovk of the.kind herewith preseated 
to the public, has apparent to the com- 
piler for many years, and after more than a 
quarter of a century’s experience as a teacher 
in the Sabbath School, and in conducting mu- 
sic in the sucial meeting, and in the more pub- 
lic services of the sanctuary, the conclusion 
has been arrived at, that the book to be used in 
the Sabbath School, in the Social Meeting, and 
in the great Congregation, should be one and 
the same. Then our children would have in- 
delibly impressed upon their minds, at an early 
age, the “Songs of Zion,” which in after 
ag they would delight to sing. There has 

een no aim to press the claims of original 
music in this work, but rather to exclude it; 
and its admission has only been allowed when 
no suitable published tune could be obtained. 

It is made up almost entirely of hymns and 

tunes which have long been associated with 

our dearest religious interests, being selections 
from the best authors, ancient and modern; 
and they are believed to be such as will at once 
commend themselves to every friend of Christ. 


[The following is one of the hymns which is 
set to music. ] 


‘ Not lost though gone.’ 


God looked among his cherub band, 
And one was wanting there, 
To swell along the holy land, 

The hymns of praise and prayer. 
One little soul which long had been 
Half way *tween earth sky, 
Untempted in a world of sin, 

He watched with loving eye. 


It was too promising a flower 
To bloom upon this earth, 

And God did give it angel power, 
And bright celestial birth. 


The world was all too bleak:and cold 
To yield it quiet rest; 








God brought it to his shepherd fold, 
And laid it on his breast. 


There, mother, in thy Savior’s arms, 
Forever undefiled, 


Good nature is the very air of a : 
the sign of'a large and generous (ao 
peculiar soil in which virtue prospers, ” * 


Emulation is a noble passion, 


’ : rape steaes 88 it strives to 
Amid the little cherub band excel by raising itself, and not b : 
Is thy beloved child. ; another. 5 Y depressing 











Variety. 


SUNSET. 


I have thought a hundred times, that ifI were 
an angel, and had wings and no weight, I 
would soar up just so far that I could see the 
evening sun glimmer over the edge of the 
earth, and while I flew around with th@globe, 
and at the same time against its motion on its 
axis, would hold myself” in sucha position that, 
for a whole year long, I could look into the 
mild, broad eye of the setting sun. At length 
I would sink down, drunk with splendor, like 
a bee over-fed with honey, in sweet delirium 
on the grass.—Jean Paul. 

—————>——_—_ 


ANECDOTE OF PATRICK HENRY. 


When the celebrated Patrick Henry, of 
Virginia, was near the close of his life, he laid 
his hand on the Bible, and addressed a friend 
who was with him: “Here is a book worth 
more than all others printed; yet it is my mis- 
fortune never to have read it with proper at- 
tention till lately.” About ‘the same time he 
wrote to his daughter: I have heard it said 
that Deists have claimed me. The. thought 
pained me more than the appellation of tory; 
for I consider religion of infinitely higher im- 
portance than politics, and 1 find much more 
comme reproach myself that I have lived and 
given no more decided proof of my being a 
Christian.” 








————— 


MISCHIEVOUS BOYS. 


Some cruel boys, in a town in Mississippi, 
who began to be cruel very early, and could 
then have been taught better very easily, tied 
some fire-crackers to a dog’s tail and lighted 
them. The dogin his fright, ran into a shed 
in which were stowed four thousand bales of 
cotton, and of course set them on fire. The 
building and its contents were soon in ashes, 
and the loss is estimated at two hundred thou- 
sand dollars! It costs less to train children 
in the way they should go, than to pay for the 
mischief they will do if left to themselves. 

—<g@e 


QUR FEATHERED FRIENDS. 


We are always glad to see any movement 
for the protection of the birds. There was a 
volume of meaning in the little blind girl’s ex- 
clamation, whose idea of birds was taken from 
hearing their happy songs, She heard the 
discharge of a fowling-piece, and the man’s 
laugh, and was told he had killed a bird.— The 
man shot a bird—and laughed.” The idea 
that such a barbarous act, as she conceived it 
to be, could be followed by a laugh, was shock- 
ing to her. 
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A USEFUL CAT. 


As a general rule, cats do not possess suffi- 
cient intelligence to make good watchers, or 
guards of property. Nevertheless, cases some- 
times occur wherein yam exhibits a de- 
gree of intelligence which would:do credit to 
the best watch dog. An English paper nar- 
rates an instance which recently occurred in 
Liverpool, where a cat belonging to a Mr. 
Reid attracted the attention of her master by 
the restlessness which she exhibited when pas- 
sing near the counter. This finally induced 
him to make a search there, when he found a 
stalwart, ragged rascal secreted in a corner, 
waiting for an opportunity to rob the establish- 
ment. About five years since, the same cat 
detected another thief who had secreted himself 
in the house, and discovered himto her master. 

(eR 


PART OF A WELSH SERMON. 


A bride should have nine qualifications, all 
beginning with the letter P,viz.: Piety, per- 
son, and parts; patience, prudence, and provi- 
dence ; privilege, parentage, and portion ; but 
that which should be first of all, and most of 
all in consideration, which is piety, is now-a- 
days thought of Jast of all, least, of all, and by 
many not at sell; and that which should be 
least of all, and last of all in consideration, 
which is portion, is now become first of all, 
and most ofall, and with many all in all. 

oe 


». CLIPPINGS. 


‘Ts your note good ?’ asked. a woodman, the 
the other day, of a person who offered a note 
for a load of maple. * Well,’ replied the pur- 
chaser, ‘ I should think it ought to be; every- 
body’s got one!’ 

A drunken youth got out of his calculation 
and was dozing in the street, when the bells 
roused him by their ringing ‘for fire. * Nine, 
ten, eleven, twelve,thirteen, fourteen !’ he cried. 
Well, if this, is’nt later than ever I-knew it!’ 

“What is whiskey bringing 2 inquired a 
dealer in that article. ‘ < = 

‘ Bringing men to the gallows,’ was'the reply. 
From vulgarity springs vice. 








Poetry. 


ORIGINAL. 


A MEMORY. 


% 


I remember—*tis long ago, Mary, 

A young sister—a sweet little fairy, 

Oh her eyes sunny light made mv pathwa 
bright, , 5 

Flower-strewn, like thine own, dearest Mary 


But the angels soon missed, little Mary, 
yao — a and, the sweet fairy, 
And thev saw she had strayed dow 

and had made , a 
Our low cottage her home, dearest Mary. 


Not long could they spare little Mary, 
From the angelic choir the sweet fairy, 

So the bright ones one day came and led her 

away, 

Never heeding our tears and prayers, Mary 
There was nought left to us, dearest Mary. 
Save the soiled earthly dresg of our fairy, 
But so like her was this in the days of our bliss 
That with love we preserved it, dear Mary. 


Where the sunshine falls fairest, sweet Ma 








On the spri wers dear to our fairy, * 
{n a low quit nook, by the swifterunning brook 
Lies the vestment shé’wore, little Mary, 


We oft go to that spot, little Mary, 

Where lies all that remains of our fairy, 

And there think of the home where no parting 
shall come, 

For we know she is there, dearest Mary. 


And thou too hast dear friends, little Mary, 
In the heqvenly home of our fairy, 
For thy mother is there, and the little one fair, 
Who left thee so long ago, Maty. 


So be loving and true my own Mary, 
Be as gentle and good as our fairy, 
That the angels may say, when they call the 
away, 
“ Come to Heaven and thine own,sister Mary. 
EVANGELINE. 


—_—_—— 


THE HAPPY FARMER. 
BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 


Saw ye the farmer at his plough, 
As you were riding by ? 

Or, wearied ’neath his noonday toil, 
When summer suns were high? 

And thought ye that his lot was hard? 
And did you not thank God, 

That you and yours were not condemned 
Thus like a slave to plod ? 


Come, see him at his harvest home, 
When garden, field, and tree, 

Conspire, with flowing stores, to fill 
His barn and granary. 

His healthy children gaily sport 
Amid the new mown hay ; 

Or proudly aid, with vigorous arm, 
His task as best they may. 


The dog partakes his master’s joy, 
And guards the lonely wain ; 

The feathery people clap their wings, 
And lead their youngling train. 

Perhaps the hoary grandsire’s eyes 
The glowing scene surveys, 

And breathes a blessing on his race, 
Or guides the evening praise. 


The Harvest Giver jis their friend,— 
The Maker of the soil; 

The earth, the mother, gives them bread, 
And cheers their patient toil. 

Come, join them reund their wintry hearth, 
Their heartfelt pleasures see, 

And you can better judge how blest 
The farmer’s life may be. 


—— 


“LORD, I BELIEVE.” 
Yes! I do feel, my God, that I am thine! - 
Thou art my joy,—myself, mine only fal 
Hear my complaint. low bending at thy shrine, 
‘Lord, I believe ; help Thou mine unbelief! 


Unworthy even to approach so near, 
My soul lies trembling like a summer's leaf; 
Yet, O forgive! I doubt not, though | fear,— 
‘ Lord, | believe ; help Thou mine unbelief! 


True, I'am weak, ah very weak,—but then 
I know the source whence I can draw relief; 


| And i repulsed, I still can plead agein— 


‘Lord, [ believe; help Thou mine unbelief’ 


O draw me nearer! for, too far away, . 
The beamings of thy brightness are too brief 
While 7, though fainting, still 
strength to pray— } 
‘ , 1 believe; help Thou mine unbelief’ 
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